64                          PRINCE BULOW
During the summer of 1898, which, aftet returning from
the obsequies in honour of Bismarck in Berlin, I spent on the
Semmering, the Dreyfus affair occurred.  It was a hot summer,
and a hot wave of partisanship, sympathy on the one side
and hatred on the other, swept over the world,   The atmo-
sphere was electrical.   Everywhere people \vcte" talking of
Dreyfus, the unhappy Jewish army captain, and his return
from Devil's  Island.    What  were  the   repercussions   of
Golgotha nineteen hundred years earlier in comparison with
the clamour aroused by the disgrace of Dreyfus ?    How
few of Christ's contemporaries even heard of the crucifixion
of the Nazarene, whose story, lyriciscd and spiritualised,
had first to pass  down the centuries  before  it  crashed
upon the world like a mighty avalanche.   And now, thanks
to the spread of telegraphy, the whole  world  awaited,
quivering, every fresh stage in the development" of the Dreyfus
case.   On the Semmering nothing else was talked of, and the
facts and rumours of Captain Dreyfus's story insinuated
themselves into Bulow's circle, much as the Foreign Secretary,
a master of opportunism, would have liked to exclude them.
Billow's womenfolk received letters not only from their
friend, Malwida von Meysenbug, who was staying in Vcr-
, sailles with the Monods, daughter and son-in-law of Alexander
Herzen, but also from Gabriel Monod himself. The latter, con-
vinced of the innocence of the martyr of Devil's Island, had
joined the band of distinguished men who were working in
France to atone for the crime committed by the military
party, and Frau Malwida, her soul full of sympathy, was
throwing all her strength into the cause.
When the conversation turned to Dreyfus, Biilow was
always anxious to change the subject in order to avoid
having to say too much, and it was noticeable how ready he
was to assume the attitude he recommended at the time to
his colleagues at the Foreign Office. To them he is reputed to
have indicated subsequently, as Imperial Chancellor, that they
should show the diplomats, when they asked about Tangier
and Morocco, " a serious and impassive face. Our attitude
should be like that of the Sphinx, which, surrounded by
inquisitive tourists, also gives no sign/'
He would slip nimbly from the particular case of Dreyfus
to the Jewish question in general   Once he expressed his